THE ENGLAND  OF   CHARLES   II

upper galleries where for a shilling footmen and

other humble but by no means silent spectators

could obtain admittance.   The King's Theatre

was in Drury Lane, and the Duke of York's or

Opera House, in Lincoln's Inn Fields.   Though

decidedly smart, the theatres were informal and

friendly; ladies and gentlemen, much to the horror

of foreigners, sat side by side in the boxes, and

sometimes, it would appear, on one another's

knees.   In the pit women selling oranges shoved

and wheedled their way between the spectators;

while the King and Queen with Castlemaine

and the great ladies of the Court sat without

state in the boxes above.   In all this the licensed

playhouses were the microcosm of a new age,

which demanded fare less rough and imaginative,

better mannered and more intimate than had

been afforded by the older pre-Commonwealth

drama.   From their little picture stages, with

their green baize coverings, their scenery screens

"embellished with beautiful landscapes," their

tall wax candles  and  velvet  curtains,   dainty

actresses, with impudent alluring ways, looked

down on bewigged, approving gentlemen.25

For less sophisticated folk there were still the
unlicensed theatres of the Red Bull and Sadlers'
Wells, where a good deal of rather extravagant
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